GIBRALTAR
These are the sort of problems with which I was connected
ever since the war started in July, 1936. People in this
country have never realized our position in Gibraltar. They
have never understood how dependent we are on Spain, and
how vital it is for us to be friends with our neighbours in
Spain whatever their politics. We were not concerned with
their troubles, or with Whites, or Reds, or whatever they
might be.
My main difficulty, as I explained before, was the over-
crowding in Gibraltar and the fact that almost all our technical
labour for the dockyard and for the Army and Civil Services
had to come in every morning from Spain, and return there
nightly to sleep, as they could not be accommodated in Gib-
raltar. The Gibraltarian is not a technical man. Nearly all
our carpenters and masons, and many other tradesmen are
Spaniards. We depend on Spain also for all our vegetables,
fruit, flowers, etc.; nothing is grown in Gibraltar. The coal-
ing of ships is all done by Spanish labour. Gibraltar depends
on being able to get some 6,000 Spanish workmen in through
her gates daily and out again at night.
It was very easy for people to criticize. My Senior Medical
Officer, and the Medical Officer of Health, and my Senior
Staff Officer kept impressing on me the danger of an epidemic,
and that we were living on a volcano; they urged me to send
these Spanish refugees, and our own British subjects back to
La Linea by force. In most cases this would have meant
certain death. The responsibility was solely mine and I was
quite prepared to accept it. I own that I did not like it, but
I always comforted myself by the fact that I had been respons-
ible for a far more serious situation in Constantinople, which
is considerably larger than Liverpool, where we were inundated
with Russians, Turks, Armenians and other refugees in far
greater numbers, and we got through without any epidemic.
Perhaps I have been exceptionally lucky in such situations.
Ever since the Spanish War started there were difficulties.
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